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Chinese  Orphans  Available  for  Adoption 

O  stimulate  interest  in  the  desperate  plight  of  children 
in  Hong  Kong  and  encourage  applications  from  approved 
American  adoptive  families,  the  International  Social  Service 
agency  has  issued  information  on  procedures  for  American 
families  wishing  to  adopt  Chinese  orphans. 

The  situation  in  the  Chinese  community  has  been  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  1956  annual  repiort  of  the  Hong  Kong  govern¬ 
ment.  Extreme  densi^  of  population,  including  700,000 
refugees  from  Mainland  China,  finds  the  Colony  struggling 
to  sustain  three  million  people,  roughly  thrice  its  capacity. 
An  already  low  standard  of  living  is  progressively  deteriorat¬ 
ing.  An  estimated  30,000  persons  are  living  in  huts  or  caves, 
or  are  sleeping  in  the  streets.  Death,  disease,  and  despair 
ride  rampant.  First  among  victims  in  this  situation  are  often 
children.  Many  are  simply  abandoned,  including  an  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of- boys,  ordinarily  highly  prized  in  Chinese 
culture. 

According  to  the  agency,  there  is  no  accurate  estimate*  of 
the  number  of  orphans  available  for  adoption.  The  number 
increases  too  rapidly  to  count.  Orphanages  in  Hong  Kong 
are  said  to  be  “bursting  at  the  seams.”  Many  of  the  children 
in  the  institutions  are  free  for  adoption  and  their  placement 
outside  of  Hong  Kong  is  their  only  chance  for  a  normal  life 
or  a  secure  future. 

International  Social  Service,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Escapee  Program  of  the  Department  of  State,  has  under¬ 
taken  a  project  in  collaboration  with  the  well-organized  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  children’s  agencies  in  Hong  Kong  to  alleviate 
this  problem.  In  the  United  States  the  American  Branch  of 
ISS  is  coordinating  services  with  state  and  voluntary  child 
welfare  agencies  to  match  available  orphans  with  approved 
families.  The  address  of  the  American  Branch  is  345  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  In  addition  to  children  in 
institutions  there  are  full  or  half  orphans  living  with  families 
in  Hong  Kong.  Under  United  States  Public  Law  No.  85-316 
these  children  may  qualify  as  eligible  orphans  to  be  adopted 
by  related  families  and  friends  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  provide  a  permanent  home.  Under  this  same  law,  eligible 
orphans  up  to  14  years  may  receive  non-quota  visas  to  immi¬ 
grate  to  the  United  States  for  adoption  by  American  citizens 
and  their  spiouses  who  meet  the  usual  adoption  requirements 
in  their  states  of  residence.  The  first  step  for  a  family  is  to 
obtain  the  services  of  an  authorized  local  child  welfare  agency 
to  study  and  approve  their  home  for  the  placement  of  a  for¬ 
eign  child.  Applications  are  acceptable  from  United  States 
citizen  families  of  any  ethnic  group.  Adoptive  families  are 
expected  to  pay  immigration  processing  costs  as  well  as  trans¬ 
portation  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  new  home  in  the  United 
States.  Although  cases  will  vary,  an  estimated  average  cost 
for  this  full  procedure  would  be  under  $400  for  families  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  West  Coast. 

Full  details  on  costs  and  procedures  may  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Branch  of  the  International  Social 
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Editorial  Comments 


Population  Explosion  and  Family  Planning 

OPULATION  “explosion"  is  becoming  a  favorite 
term  among  those  who  are  dealing  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  in  the  less  developed  sections  of 
the  world.  Our  information  on  this  spiraling  growth  is 
still  incomplete,  but,  due  to  the  application  of  modem 
medicine  and  hygiene  in  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
reduction  of  mortality  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  general  education  and  per  capita  income.  The 
death  rate  in  Ceylon,  for  example,  was  cut  nearly  in  half 
in  the  eight  years  following  the  last  war.  The  1953  census 
in  China,  the  first  modern  counting  in  that  country,  dis¬ 
closed  not  only  that  the  population  was  larger  by  100 
million  or  more  than  had  been  expected,  but  also  that  45 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  18  years  old  and  younger. 
Such  figures,  when  projected  on  the  future,  warrant  the 
use  of  a  term  like  “explosion,”  especially  when  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  population  is  also  considered.  Denmark,  for 
example,  has  143  persons  per  square  kilometer  of  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  Mainland  China  has  213;  Indonesia,  475; 
and  Egypt,  900.  Are  we  surprised  when  certain  govern¬ 
ments  speak  to  the  world,  and  to  the  United  States  in 
particular,  in  rebellious  language?  They  know  of  the 
seething  impatience  that  is  created  by  any  revolution  of 
rising  ex{>ectations.  The  U.N.  estimates  that  by  the  end 
of  this  century  the  Chinese  population  will  have  risen  to 
1,000  million,  the  Indonesian  to  217  million,  and  the 
Egyptian  to  74  million.  The  annual  increase  of  the  world 
population  at  present  is  44  or  45  million,  or  120,000 
every  day. 

Food  and  Family  Planning 

Improvement  of  agricultural  methods,  supplementary 
synthetic  means  of  nutrition,  extended  fisheries,  irriga¬ 
tion  of  desert  lands,  and  other  means  of  producing  larger 
and  better  food  supplies  are  within  the  range  of  possi¬ 
bility.  But  underdeveloped  countries  need  capital  for 
such  production  and  the  means  for  its  distribution.  In 
Asia  soil  erosion  is  probably  taking  place  more  rapidly 
than  soil  improvement.  World-wide  planning  will  be 
necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 

Family  planning,  or  the  reduction  of  fertility,  means 


birth  control.  Since  85  per  cent  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  non-Christian,  the  problem  of  limiting  the 
size  of  families  does  not  meet  with  the  resistance  one  has 
to  expect  in  certain  Christian,  notably  in  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  countries.  Some  religious  traditions  favor  large  fami¬ 
lies,  but  they  do  not  object  to  birth  control.  The  Roman 
Catholic  position  approaches  a  “fertility  cult.”  Yet,  as 
Richard  M.  Fagley  writes  in  his  excellent  article  “The 
Population  Problem  and  Family  Planning”  (The  Ecu¬ 
menical  Review,  October,  1958,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10),  it  appears 
that  “millions  of  Catholic  lay  people  do  not  follow  the 
priests  in  these  matters.”  Studies  in  England  and  West 
Germany  have  shown  very  little  difference  in  fertility 
rates  as  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  This  wide¬ 
spread  disobedience  in  the  Catholic  Church  indicates  a 
great  weakness  in  the  Catholic  position  concerning  the 
problem  under  discussion. 

The  Ecumenical  Church  must  take  a  united  stand  in 
these  matters.  Several  churches,  notably  the  Lutherans, 
have  done  pioneering  work  in  guiding  their  members. 
The  1958  Lambeth  Conference  of  the  World  Council  was 
a  major  step  in  preparing  this  unity  for  all  of  organized, 
ecumenical  Protestantism.  Its  statement  calls  for  con¬ 
scientious  planning  of  family  welfare  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Responsible  parenthood,  wise  stewardship  of  family  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  consideration  of  the  claims  of  future 
generations,  it  declares,  are  the  Christian  duty  of  all 
married  couples. 

In  Brief 

West  Germany  reports  that  3,500  conscripts  have 
registered  as  conscientious  objectors  under  the  German 
draft  law. 

The  Netherlands  does  not  recognize  conscientious 
objectors  who  refuse  to  serve  on  moral  or  religious 
grounds. 

In  1957  the  top  six  magazines  carrying  liquor  adver¬ 
tisements  had  more  than  half  (56.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
pages)  of  the  distilled  liquor  advertising  in  magazines: 
New  Yorker,  548  pages;  Li^e,  288  pages;  Newsweek,  270 
pages;  Time,  248  pages;  Cue,  215  pages;  and  Sports 
Illustrated,  210  pages. 
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The  Place  of  Quakerism  in  Modern  Christian  Thought — Part  I 


I  AM  using  the  words  “Christian  thought”  in  my  title 
instead  of  “Christian  theology”  because,  while  many 
Friends  shy  away  from  theology,  we  do  not,  or  at  least  we 
do  not  profess  to,  shy  away  from  thought.  Yet  the  word 
“theology”  means  simply  thinking  or  reasoning  about 
God,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  can  hardly  avoid  some 
thinking  about  man’s  greatest  object  of  thought.  Our 
Quaker  shyness  toward  theology  has  deep  roots  in  our 
history  and  is  to  some  extent  justified.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  we  have  taken  a  stand  against  a  religion  based  on 
the  acceptance  of  any  kind  of  a  verbal  formula.  We  say 
that  our  religion  is  not  based  on  words;  nor  is  it  based  on 
any  other  symbols,  but  on  experience,  immediate  and 
direct,  of  the  divine  Spirit  as  felt  within  ourselves.  Sub¬ 
mission  to  a  creed  would  be  a  form  of  coercion  exercised 
by  a  power  outside  ourselves,  which  might  not  express 
our  own  genuine  feelings. 

Words,  written  or  spoken,  are,  we  acknowledge,  useful 
in  the  attempt  to  communicate  religious  feeling  from  one 
person  to  another,  but  they  are  of  secondary  importance. 
To  say  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  words  are 
unnecessary.  We  cannot  as  human  beings  avoid  reason¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  our  experience  and  endeavoring  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  in  words.  We  are  compelled  by  our  very  nature  to 
reason,  even  though  we  may  realize  that  reason  alone 
cannot  solve  ultimate  problems  such  as  those  which  con¬ 
cern  the  meaning  and  goal  of  man’s  existence. 

Christianity,  unlike  the  great  religions  of  the  Far  East, 
is  not  based  on  experience  and  reason  alone.  It  is  tied  in 
a  peculiar  way  to  history.  The  Christian’s  God  may  be, 
as  God  is  in  the  Far  Eastern  religions,  the  ultimate  ground 
and  basis  of  our  being  and  of  all  existence,  but  He  is  also 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  revealing  Himself  in  history,  as 
well  as  in  the  human  heart.  Without  the  outer  revelation 
in  history,  the  inner  revelation  would  be  vague  and  in¬ 
comprehensible.  Similarly,  the  outer  revelation  would  be 
formal  and  meaningless  without  the  revelation  within. 
The  two  supplement  each  other. 

In  our  Quaker  theology  the  inner  is  primary.  With¬ 
out  this  we  cannot  even  accept  the  historical  revelation, 
much  less  comprehend  it.  Our  Bible  puts  before  us  the 
great  cosmic  drama  in  which  God  gradually  reveals  Him¬ 
self  in  history,  first  as  the  Spirit  presiding  over  a  Sinaitic 
volcano;  then  as  a  tribal  God  of  war,  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
later  as  the  transcendent  and  just  (or  ethical)  God  of  the 
whole  universe,  as  He  is  portrayed  by  the  greatest  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets;  in  the  course  of  time,  as  climax  of  an 
historical-evolutionary  process,  the  God  of  love  and  for¬ 
giveness  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 


We  cannot  ignore  the  past  of  our  religion  any  more 
than  we  can  ignore  the  past  of  our  own  lives.  The  history  of 
the  human  race,  as  described  by  anthropologists,  helps  us 
to  understand  ourselves;  similarly,  the  history  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  helps  us  to  understand  our  own  religious  feelings 
and  ideas.  We  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  culture  sat¬ 
urated  with  Christian  concepts  which  we  cannot  ignore 
without  ignoring  an  important  part  of  ourselves  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  depths  of  our  souls. 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  can  truly  say  that 
their  basic  doctrine  is  belief  in  the  inward  light,  the  in¬ 
ward  Christ,  that  of  God  in  every  man,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  grace  (or  gift)  of  God.  Acceptance  of  this  doctrine  is 
in  itself  a  major  theological  achievement  which  gives  rise 
to  many  problems.  What  is  the  relation  of  this  inward 
divine  Spirit  to  God,  to  the  Jesus  of  history,  to  man?  Js 
the  divine  element  an  organic  part  of  man  or  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  and  separate?  Is  it  (or  He)  personal  or  impersonal, 
continuously  present  or  intermittently?  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  inward  light  to  reason,  to  conscience,  to  art? 
These  are  not  only  theoretical  questions;  they  are  also 
practical  questions,  the  answers  to  which  determine  our 
way  of  worship  and  our  way  of  life. 

Friends  are  today  for  the  third  time  in  their  history 
seeking  for  theological  clarity,  not,  as  in  the  early  days, 
to  rebuff  opponents  outside  their  ranks,  nor,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  separations,  to  confound  opponents  within 
their  ranks.  There  is  now  in  Christianity  at  large  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  theology,  an  interest  which  we  are 
beginning  to  share,  as  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a 
Quaker  Theological  Association. 

One  cause  of  this  interest  is  the  startling  revelation  of 
human  depravity  during  the  two  world  wars  and  the  rise 
of  communistic  materialism,  which  has  put  Christianity 
on  the  defensive.  These  events  present  us  with  funda¬ 
mental  problems  which  were  less  urgent  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  its  optimistic  belief  in  the  inevitability  of 
human  progress.  Now  we  seem  to  be  going  downhill  in¬ 
stead  of  up,  and  we  wonder  why.  We  abhor  communistic 
materialism,  but  we  cannot  escape  the  realization  that 
this  materialism  comes  straight  out  of  our  Western  world 
with  its  growing  emphasis  on  science.  We  cannot  meet 
this  challenge  from  communism  and  materialism  with 
their  sureness  and  clearness  of  belief  without  having 
definite  beliefs  of  our  own. 

The  early  Friends  were  very  siu-e  of  their  belief.  This 
sureness  gave  them  power.  If  we  reduce  Quakerism  today 
to  a  tolerant  good  will  toward  all  points  of  view,  its  edge 
will  be  so  dull  that  it  cannot  penetrate  anything.  In  an 
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efiEort  to  see  where  we  are  now  in  the  realm  of  Christian 
thinking,  let  us  consider,  far  too  briefly  to  be  accurate, 
three  main  trends  in  current  Protestant  thought — funda¬ 
mentalism,  liberalism,  and  the  so-called  neo-orthodoxy 
(new  orthodoxy). 

Fundamentalism  must  be  considered  even  though 
there  are  probably  few  fundamentalists  in  this  audience, 
because  it  is  the  most  dynamic  and  rapidly  growing 
movement  within  Protestant  Christianity,  and  elements 
of  it  exist  in  most  Protestant  creeds.  About  one-third  of 
those  under  the  name  of  Friends  in  America  can  be  so 
classifled.  Furthermore,  the  struggle  between  modernism 
and  fundamentalism,  so  characteristic  of  the  early  years 
of  the  twentieth  century,  still  continues,  especially  in  tlie 
mission  field.  To  defend  what  they  consider  to  be  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  fall  of  Adam, 
the  virgin  birth,  the  blood  atonement,  biblical  miracles, 
the  Trinity,  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  fundamentalists  take  their 
stand  on  the  infallibility  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  Bible 
from  cover  to  cover  and  verse  by  verse  is  believed  to  be 
fully  inspired  by  God  as  a  special  revelation  of  truth  un¬ 
like  any  other  before  or  after.  No  other  guide  such  as  the 
light  within,  or  reason  or  conscience  can  be  accepted. 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  certainly  not  fundamen¬ 
talist  at  its  beginning.  Friends  held  that  the  Bible  must 
be  understood  as  a  whole  and  not  through  texts  taken  out 
of  their  context.  The  Spirit  which  produced  the  Bible, 
they  thought,  still  works  in  the  hearts  of  men,  revealing 
new  truth  and  new  aspects  of  old  truth,  so  the  biblical 
canon  is  never  closed.  The  Bible  is  obviously  not  all  on 
the  same  level.  Even  the  fundamentalist  selects  what 
suits  him  best.  When  a  fundamentalist  supports  fighting 
or  the  use  of  oaths,  he  resorts  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
ignores  the  New.  He  preaches  against  drinking,  smoking, 
and  dancing,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Jesus,  and  lays 
less  emphasis  on  insincerity,  pride,  and  hatred,  sins  which 
Jesus  especially  condemns.  The  fundamentalist  does  not 
realize  that  several  theological  points  of  view  are  set  forth 
in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  those  of  the  synoptic  gos¬ 
pels,  of  John,  of  Paul,  of  Peter  in  his  sermon  at  Pentecost, 
of  James,  of  the  authors  of  Hebrews  and  Revelation.  All 
these  show  differences,  as  well  as  important  similarities. 


The  Quaker  doctrines  of  the  sacraments  and  of  peace 
can  only  be  upheld  by  an  attitude  which  accepts  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole,  rather  than  stressing 
the  literal  meaning  of  certain  isolated  texts.  As  for  the 
acceptance  of  Christ’s  atonement  for  our  sins,  a  central 
doctrine  not  only  of  fundamentalrm  but  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  general,  the  early  Friends  believed  that  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection  were  of  primary  importance  as  a 
turning  point  in  history,  but  almost  the  whole  emphasis 
of  Quaker  preaching  and  writing  has  been  on  the  saving 
power  of  the  Christ  within,  without  which  Christ’s  death 
would  have  been  insufficient  (Romans  5:10).  It  was  on 
the  necessity  of  the  continuing  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  that  Friends  broke  most  sharply  with 
Protestantism,  which  held  that  Christ’s  redeeming  work 
had  been  finished  on  the  cross.  The  saving  “blood  of 
Christ’’  was,  for  George  Fox,  the  light  within.  As  for  the 
second  coming.  Fox  said  to  those  who  expected  it  in  his 
day,  “Christ  has  already  come’’  in  your  hearts. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  main  trend  in  Chris¬ 
tian  thought,  liberalism.  The  liberal  Christian  is  less 
certain  than  the  fundamentalist  because  he  follows  the 
method  of  science  in  holding  all  statements  to  be  tenta¬ 
tive  and  subject  to  revision,  and  he  has  less  sense  of  crisis 
and  sudden  decision  than  the  fundamentalist  because  he 
believes  in  gradual  evolution  and  in  genetic  explanations. 
Like  science  also,  which  now  appears  to  be  the  most 
important  element  in  our  Western  culture,  he  bases  his 
religion  primarily  on  experience  and  reasoning  on  his 
experience  rather  than  on  the  authority  of  a  book  or 
church.  Nevertheless,  he  accepts,  in  religion  as  in  science, 
the  authority  of  persons  more  experienced  than  himself, 
provided  they  also  have  depended  on  experience  and 
reason.  He  views  and  criticizes  the  Bible  as  he  would  any 
other  ancient  book  except  that  the  Bible  is  much  more 
important  than  any  other  because  it  portrays  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  early  development  of  his  religion.  The  liberal 
Christian  believes  that  all  truth  comes  from  God  and  that 
the  Bible  is  not  a  special  revelation  different  in  kind  from 
all  others.  He  believes  that  the  universe  can  eventually 
be  comprehended  by  human  reason  because  it  is  being 
created  by  the  divine  reason,  which  is  like  in  nature  to 
man’s  own.  Reason  is  the  word  of  God,  the  Logos  of 


still  and  cool  in  thy  own  mind  and  spirit  from  thy  own  thoughts,  and  then  thou  wilt  feel  the  principle 
^  of  God,  to  turn  thy  mind  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  life  comes;  whereby  thou  mayest  receive  His  strength,  and 
power  to  allay  all  blusterings,  storms,  and  tempests.  That  is  it  which  works  up  into  patience,  into  innocency,  into 
soberness,  into  stillness,  into  staidness,  into  quietness,  up  to  God  with  His  power.  .  .  . 

,  Therefore  be  still  awhile  from  thy  own  thoughts,  searching,  seeking,  desires  and  imaginations,  and  be  staid 
in  the  principle  of  God  in  thee,  that  it  may  raise  thy  mind  up  to  God;  . . .  and  thou  wilt  find  strength  from  Him, 
and  find  Him  to  be  a  God  at  hand,  a  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble  and  of  need. — George  Fox 
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John’s  gospel,  which  is  at  work  in  every  human  heart, 
“the  light  that  lighteth  every  man.”  This  light  was  su¬ 
premely  embodied  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  seeks  to  be 
embodied  also  in  us.  Since  God  is  immanent  in  His  crea¬ 
tion,  natural  and  supernatural  are  the  same.  All  is  mirac¬ 
ulous,  just  as  all  is  natural.  Every  birth,  including  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  is  a  miracle  and  a  work  of  God. 

Liberalism  is  optimistic  because  it  views  history  as  a 
progressive  development  to  higher  forms  of  life,  ending 
in  a  perfected  human  society,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
ultimate  victory  of  goodness  in  this  world  is  assured  be¬ 
cause  evil  is  unstable  and  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  Man  is  made  in  God’s  image  and  can,  by 
examining  himself,  discover  what  he  needs  to  know  about 
God.  Liberals  tend  to  emphasize  obedience  to  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  Jesus  of  history  rather  than  simple  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Christ  of  faith.  For  them  the  social  gospel 
is  the  heart  of  Christianity. 

Most  of  you  will  recognize  liberalism  as  being  close  to 
what  you  consider  Quakerism  to  be.  Certainly  in  the 
early  days,  Quakers  were  looked  upon  by  other  Christians 
not  only  as  liberals  but  as  extreme  and  dangerous  radi¬ 
cals  who  sought  to  uproot  the  established  forms  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  government.  This  reputation  was  especially 
due  to  their  radical  doctrine  that  the  inward  light  is  a 
saving  power  in  all  men,  both  before  and  after  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  But  there  is  at  least  one  important  differ¬ 
ence  between  modern  liberalism  and  early  Quakerism 
which  I  wish  to  point  out. 


Liberalism  began  to  weaken  soon  after  the  First  World 
War.  It  was  no  longer  the  theology  of  a  majority  of  lead¬ 
ing  Protestant  thinkers  after  the  depression  of  the  1930’s. 
The  depths  of  depravity,  exhibited  in  war  by  so-called 
civilized  people,  led  many  to  consider  liberalism  too  hope¬ 
ful  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  upward  prog¬ 
ress  of  history.  Why  should  men  behave  so  badly  when 
they  know  better?  The  trouble  is  not  lack  of  knowledge 
or  reason  but  lack  of  something  else.  Why  is  enlightened 
self-interest,  based  on  scientific  and  economic  knowledge, 
insufficient  to  create  the  kind  of  world  we  hope  for? 
Clearly  man  needs  not  just  a  teacher  of  ethics  or  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  follow,  however  lofty  and  inspiring;  he  requires 
a  Savior  who  will  transform  him,  not  by  offering  a  better 
reason  for  behaving  properly,  but  by  changing  him  in  the 
depths  of  his  being  and  in  the  hidden,  irrational  springs 
of  his  will.  Philosophical  and  theological  abstractions, 
however  true,  do  not  reach  into  those  mysterious  depths. 
Man  is  rational,  psychologists  tell  us,  only  on  the  seK- 
conscious  surface  of  his  mind.  Deep  down  in  the  sub¬ 
conscious  he  is  irrational,  as  his  behavior  so  often  indi¬ 
cates.  More  is  required  than  the  appeal  of  the  liberals  to 
reason  and  conscious  experience.  Liberalism  is  also  de¬ 
fective  because  it  is  based  on  the  thought  and  ways  of  the 
Western  world  in  its  period  of  decline.  Christianity  must 
accordingly  free  itself  from  all  attachment  to  a  decadent 
Western  culture  and  assert  its  complete  independence  of 
all  culture.  Howard  H.  Brinton 

(To  he  Continued) 


Are  We  Segregating  Goodness? 


Living  in  a  neighborhood  which  has  in  a  period  of 
jtwo  years  changed  from  all  white  to  mixed  has 
been  an  enlightening  exp>erience.  One  of  the  unexpected 
results  of  viewing  prejudice  in  action  at  close  range  has 
been  to  make  us  increasingly  conscious  of  a  more  subtle 
kind  of  segregation.  Its  underlying  cause  is  not  primarily 
a  matter  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  for  it  crosses  these 
barriers  and  also  exists  within  gp'oups.  It  is  practiced 
by  the  so-called  good,  respectable  people  in  all  piiases 
of  our  society  against  those  whom,  for  various  reasons, 
they  consider  undesirable  associates. 

Our  awareness  of  this  tendency  was  first  heightened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  some  after  they  learned  that  we 
believe  in  integrated  housing;  that  we  consider  "obliga¬ 
tion  without  compensation”  (requiring  citizens  to  pay 
taxes,  serve  in  armed  forces,  etc.,  and  then  denying  them 
compensating  privileges  in  the  country  they  support  and 
defend)  as  unjust  as  “taxation  without  representation.” 


The  second  factor  responsible  for  focusing  our  at¬ 
tention  on  this  effort  to  segregate  goodness  (or  badness) 
was  a  question  frequently  asked  by  parents  worried  about 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Originally,  our 
reply  to  “Aren't  you  afraid  of  the  bad  influence  the 
Negro  children  might  have  on  your  sons?”  was  a  protest 
that  any  group  could  be  accurately  labeled  either  all 
good  or  all  bad.  But  this,  followed  by  the  explanation 
that  we  found  the  majority  of  the  newcomers  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  neighbors,  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  hof>ed 
somehow  to  keep  their  offspring  removed  from  negative 
influences  of  any  sort. 

During  the  subsequent  conversations  on  this  subject, 
we  noticed  how  often  parents  stressed  tlie  value  of 
living  in  a  “nice”  community,  finding  “suitable”  friends 
for  their  youngsters,  and  selecting  “proper”  recreational 
activities.  Intrigued  by  this  quest  for  goodness,  we 
inquired  as  to  the  basis  used  to.  evaluate  this  quality. 
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Financial  status,  educational  level,  cultural  background, 
and  religious  affiliation  of  the  family  were  offered  most 
often.  The  vague  “my  kind  of  folks”  and  “mode  of  liv¬ 
ing”  were  mentioned  by  some. 

“Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  raise  your  children  in 
a  good  environment?”  we  asked  one  parent  during  a 
discussion. 

Both  expression  and  tone  of  voice  indicated  amaze¬ 
ment  at  such  a  query.  “Everyone  knows  that  children 
imitate  those  around  them,  and  that’s  why  it’s  so  im¬ 
portant  to  provide  the  right  examplesl” 

“So  you  do  believe  that  goodness  is  contagious?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Do  you  regard  your  children,  on  the  whole,  as 
good  children?” 

After  a  slight  pause  came,  “We  certainly  try  to  teach 
them  right  from  wrong.” 

“But  you’re  not  entirely  convinced  that  good  can 
overcome  evil.” 

"I’m  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  mean.” 

“Isn’t  it  possible,”  we  asked,  “that  these  bad  young¬ 
sters,  given  a  chance,  might  imitate  your  youngsters  and 
improve — instead  of  vice  versa?” 

The  response  was  surprise  and  a  shocked  question 
as  to  whether  we  really  permit  our  boys  to  mingle  with 
“just  anybody.” 

A  conditional  “yes”  was  our  answer,  reached  after 
earnest  searching  long  before  nonwhites  moved  into 
this  area.  Their  presence  has  not  changed  our  parental 
modus  operandi. 

Developing  character  and  a  personality  in  our  sons 
which  would  truly  reflect  Christian  principles  and  the 
democratic  way  was  our  prime  objective.  We  realized 
then  that  our  tots  would  contact  others  from  homes 
where  the  interpretation  of  these  would  be  unlike  that 
of  our  own.  Limiting  them  to  a  few  approved  play¬ 
mates  (strategy  difficult  to  execute  at  best)  appeared  to 
be  less  a  solution  than  a  temporary  means  of  side¬ 
stepping  the  real  issue.  Urging  our  offspring  to  be 
friendly  towards  all  boys  and  girls  and  encouraging  them 
to  invite  any  home  to  play  was  the  alternative  chosen. 

Converting  the  fairly  large  piece  of  ground  in  the 
rear  of  our  home  into  a  community  playground  of  sorts 
was  not  part  of  our  original  intention.  It  just  happened. 
We  had  hoped  to  spark  a  program  of  rotating,  super¬ 
vised  play  in  which  other  parents  would  participate. 
Some  did  share  the  responsibility  at  the  offset,  and 
several  still  do  sporadically,  but  interest  waned  as  time 
passed.  Opinion  seemed  to  be  that  association  with 
reputable  companions  was  enough  as  children  grew  older, 
reducing  the  need  for  careful,  on-the-spot  adult  guidance. 

Much  work  and  money  had  gone  into  cultivating  the 
garden  of  our  dreams.  But  gardens,  we  soon  discovered. 


refuse  to  thrive  amid  the  traffic  of  many  active  feet. 
Damage  was  inevitable,  and  it  became  necessary  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  remind  ourselves  that  raising  a  family  was  our 
immediate  concern,  that  growing  flowers  and  grass  must 
be  postponed  until  later. 

Occasionally  we  wondered  if  there  was  not  an  easier 
way  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  And  yet  it  has  been 
a  worth-while  venture,  with  benefits  outweighing  the 
disadvantages.  Because  we  did  not  eliminate  children 
with  unattractive  habits  and  because  we  could  not  pre¬ 
dict  in  advance  how  our  own  would  react,  we  spent 
more  time  with  them.  This  closer  scrutiny  of  their  be¬ 
havior  uncovered  faults  and  weaknesses  which  we  feel 
might  have  flourished  undetected,  had  we  been  content 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  outside  influences.  We  saw  no 
vast  difference  between  those  classified  as  acceptable  and 
those  who  were  otherwise  classified.  More  than  once 
we  wondered  how  many  of  our  young,  due  to  exaggerated 
accounts  of  misdeeds  spread  by  grownups,  have  been 
unfairly  subjected  to  discriminatory  treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  pertinent  benefits  we  derived  as 
parents,  we  believe  that  our  boys  have  profited,  also. 
The  burden  of  heeding  the  trite  admonition  “Be  goodl” 
was  eased  since  we  were  on  hand  quite  often  when  unto¬ 
ward  conduct  developed,  and  thus  were  able  to  elaborate 
on  why  it  was  undesirable.  Our  boys  were  spared,  to 
some  extent,  the  confusion  of  being  told  about  the 
“brotherhood  of  man”  and  “loving  thy  neighbor”  one 
day  and  being  forbidden  to  play  with  some  of  these 
brothers  and  neighbors  the  next.  Association  with  chil¬ 
dren  of  varied  background  enabled  us  to  point  out  the 
similarities  and  to  explain  that  the  dissimilarities  ob¬ 
served  were  usually  beyond  their  youthful  control.  The 
illusion  of  superiority  created  by  segregation  for  any 
reason  has  largely  been  dispelled.  They  know  from 
personal  experience  that  well-mannered  children  come 
from  lower-income  families,  that  intelligence  is  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any  one  class  or  community,  and 
that  ability  and  talent  are  to  be  found  in  every  group. 

The  net  effect  on  these  rejected  youngsters  has  pro¬ 
voked  thoughtful  speculation.  What  bewildered  hurt 
must  follow  the  lofty  dismissal,  “My  mother  says  I’m 
not  allowed  to  play  with  you!"  How  can  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  overcome  handicaps  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
neglect,  and  inadequate  guidance  when  those  capable 
of  providing  a  good  example  are  kept  at  a  distance? 
And  can  anyone  honestly  be  surprised  if  their  attitude 
toward  society  later  in  life  is  bitter  and  hostile,  when 
the  more  fortunate  elements  of  their  world  displayed  so 
little  charity  towards  them  during  childhood? 

It  would  be  untruthful  to  imply  that  a  desire  to 
help  these  youngsters  was  foremost  in  our  minds,  or 
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to  suggest  that  we  always  managed  to  feel  as  kindly  as 
we  should  have  toward  the  few  we  encountered.  There 
have  been  indications,  however,  which  lead  us  to  assume 
that  all  the  members  of  our  family  have  helped  in  some 
measure. 

Most  of  us  pause  sympathetically  when  we  see  physi¬ 
cal  suffering  and,  like  the  Good  Samaritan,  try  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  pain  in  one  way  or  another.  Our  approach  to 
mental  illness  is  more  merciful  now,  and  we  tend  less  to 
treat  these  unfortunate  souls  as  outcasts.  Before  too 
long  perhaps  more  of  us  will  lose  our  fear  of  bad  in¬ 
fluences  and  display  a  compassionate  attitude  toward 
the  socially,  morally,  and  spiritually  underprivileged 
young  of  our  day.  Of  this  we  can  be  assured:  such  an 
endeavor  is  bound  to  improve  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  (I'vell  today,  and  offers  brighter  prospects  for  to¬ 
morrow.  Ellen  S.  Simpson  * 

Letter  from  Indonesia 

HE  story  of  Indonesia  is  a  complex  one.  A  new  na¬ 
tion  is  growing,  with  diverse  problems  to  solve. 
There  is  an  eager  determination  by  the  people  to  master 
their  own  fate,  now  that  foreign  domination  is  over. 

The  commercial  colonialism  of  the  Dutch  since  1610 
was  maintained  largely  for  their  own  benefit.  They  made 
a  contribution  to  the  Indies  in  certain  of  their  artistic 
endeavors,  such  as  the  very  large  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Bogor,  in  the  advancement  of  tropical  agriculture,  two 
medical  faculties,  railroads,  highways,  architecture,  and 
the  Romanization  of  the  alphabet — as  well  as  the  Dutch 
breakfast. 

Indian  traders  brought  in  Hinduism  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  Prambanan  Hindu  Temple,  restored  by  the 
Dutch,  is  a  very  striking  reminder  of  this  influence. 
Later,  Buddhism  came  to  Java,  also  from  India.  During 
the  ninth  century  Borobudur,  a  truly  magnificent  Bud¬ 
dhist  structure,  was  erected  near  the  historic  city  of 
Jogjakarta.  The  story  of  the  life  of  Buddha  is  cut  in  the 
stone  and  is  still  remarkably  clear.  In  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Muslims  came,  and  many  Hindus  fled  to  Bali, 
where  today  their  lovely  temples  add  much  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  landscape.  The  Islamic  faith  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  large  majority  of  Indonesians.  The  amal¬ 
gamation  of  different  religions  has  given  the  people  a 
broad  tolerance. 

Mr.  Soekamo,  in  his  famous  speech  made  in  1945, 
set  forth  the  five  pillars  (Pantjasila)  of  the  Indonesian 
declaration  of  independence,  viz.,  unity,  humanitarian- 
ism,  democracy,  social  justice,  and  belief  in  God.  The 
new  constitution  now  being  drafted  in  Bandung  will  be 
founded  on  these  principles. 


By  observing  what  is  called  an  undeveloped  country 
one  can  witness  the  stages  of  human  progress  through 
which  our  forefathers  passed.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
villages  cook  on  the  ground  with  charcoal  or  wood.  Men, 
and  especially  women,  form  the  transportation  system, 
carrying  rice,  fruit,  vegetables,  pottery,  and  sugar  cane 
in  baskets  balanced  on  a  heavy  stick  across  the  shoulders, 
or  piled  high  on  the  head.  The  food  is  often  wrapped  in 
banana  leaves,  which  also  serve  as  a  plate.  Early  in  the 
cool  morning  they  go  from  their  bamboo  homes  in  the 
palm-shaded  villages  to  work  in  the  rice  paddies.  Once 
a  week  they  may  go  to  the  nearest  market  to  buy  and 
sell.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  local  transportation 
is  supplied  by  many  tricycles  pedaled  by  men,  a  system 
which  helps  solve  the  employment  problem  in  many 
Asian  countries.  They  are  the  modem  rickshaws. 

More  and  better  education  is  being  fostered  by  their 
new  teacher  training  colleges.  Under  the  Dutch,  one 
child  in  ten  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  After  five 
years  of  independence  some  6,000,000  of  the  32,000,000 
children  under  15  were  in  elementary  schools.  Since 
there  are  several  regional  dialects,  the  development  of 
a  national  language  was  a  necessity.  A  form  of  the 
Malay  language  used  by  many  people  has  been  selected 
as  the  Indonesian  language  and  is  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  development  of  an  efficient  government  admin¬ 
istration  is  a  universal  problem  and  a  challenge  to  this 
country  since  formerly  very  few  Indonesians  were  given 
reponsibility  beyond  that  of  a  clerk.  At  Malang  in  East 
Java  we  visited  a  training  school  for  government  ad¬ 
ministrators,  housed  in  a  very  large,  new  building,  and 
talked  to  a  Ford  Foundation  economics  expert. 

Problems  relating  to  health  are  enormous;  there  is 
now  one  doctor  for  70,000  persons,  and  the  shortage  of 
nurses  is  great.  We  were  taken  to  two  new  institutions 
for  training  young  people  to  become  hospital  assistants. 
The  work  of  WHO  and  UNICEF  is  outstanding. 

Indonesia,  situated  some  80  miles  from  the  equator, 
is  potentially  a  rich  country,  producing  large  quantities 
of  rubber,  sugar,  and  rice.  The  heat  is  extreme  in  the 
lower  areas,  and  the  workday  is  from  seven  until  two 
o’clock.  A  mountain  chain  runs  through  Java,  and  the 
Dutch  built  homes  up  on  the  higher  levels,  where  the 
climate  is  very  favorable.  Everything  grows  luxuriantly 
and  blooms  profusely,  making  the  most  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens.  Now  one  sees  the  skeletons  of  many  Dutch  homes, 
destroyed  during  the  revolution. 

This  country  needs  peace  at  home  and  abroad  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  many  necessary  programs  for 
national  progress.  There  is,  however,  civil  war  in  north¬ 
ern  Sumatra,  in  Celebes  and  other  places.  Our  train 
from  Jogjakarta  to  Bandung  had  an  open  car  in  front 
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of  the  engine,  with  soldiers  watching  all  day  as  we  rode 
through  the  mountains.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
President  Soekamo  has  been  too  autocratic  and  that  his 
advisory  Council  of  State  is  unconstitutional,  although 
it  has  been  approved  by  Parliament  and  the  Court. 
There  is  a  strong  Muslim  party,  which  wants  a  Muslim 
state.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  a  federal  rather 
than  a  unitary  system  will  prove  more  stable.  These 
are  some  of  the  struggles  in  pulling  together  a  new  nation 
of  many  islands  scattered  over  3,000  miles  of  ocean. 

On  November  10,  Heroes’  Day,  we  watched  two 
parades  from  our  hotel  balcony.  The  first  was  made  up 
of  school  children  dressed  to  represent  people  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Some  wore  Batik  shirts  from 
East  Java,  some  represented  dancers  from  Bali,  others 
head  hunters  from  Borneo,  etc.  The  theme  advocated 
peace  and  opposed  atomic  bombs.  They  carried  blue 
flags  with  the  white  dove  of  peace.  In  the  afternoon 
there  passed  a  large  antiwar  parade  denouncing  the 
grotesque  instruments  of  destruction,  particularly  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  of  modem  warfare. 

At  the  International  Conference  against  the  A-  and 
H-bombs  in  Tokyo  last  summer  it  was  decided  that 
November  should  be  peace  month,  when  demonstrations 
were  to  be  made  in  all  countries.  In  Surabaya  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  a  Bulgarian  delegate  to  this  conference 
who  was  discussing  plans  with  a  group  of  Indonesians 
for  their  November  program.  These  parades  were  a  part 
of  this  movement,  organized  by  the  citizens  of  Bandung. 

There  is  not  space  to  mention  the  art  and  crafts  of 
Indonesia  or  the  exotic  dancing  and  gamelan  music. 
Our  kind  hosts  made  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the 
various  cultural  aspects  of  their  country. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  present  challenges 
facing  the  government  and  the  people — the  uncertain 
political  situation,  the  unsatisfactory  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  lack  of  trained  personnel — are  being 
tackled  with  energy  by  those  who  are  determined  to 
build  a  new  nation  on  the  five  fundamental  principles 
set  forth  when  they  proclaimed  their  independence. 

Esther  Holmes  Jones 

StiU 

By  Sam  Bradley 

,  Heart  has  its  thunders.  O  Lord  of  quaking,  can  I 
Suffer  the  owning,  disowning. 

Yet  face  Your  silence?  In  You  the  untold 
Descending,  a  whirlwind  hush,  the  outreach  and  infold 
Of  the  wind  of  all  happenings.  I  cry  atoning 
And  stand  in  Your  hush  as  it  sweeps  past  my  cry. 


The  Wind  Bloweth  Where  It  Listeth 

HE  primary  rule  of  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  always  been  God’s  own  Spirit,  the  Breath  of 
Life,  which  can  come  not  only  into  the  hearts  of  men 
but  also  into  the  gathered  meeting.  By  waiting,  listen¬ 
ing,  and  obeying  the  leadings  of  His  Spirit,  Friends  have 
gone  forth  into  the  world  as  Children  of  Light,  and,  as 
George  Fox  said,  “Christ  has  come  to  teach  his  people 
himself.” 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  this,  a 
primary  rule,  is  becoming  a  secondary  one,  especially  at 
our  Yearly  Meetings.  The  spiritual  quality  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  there,  but  not  in  the  powerful  way  it  should  be. 
The  business  of  the  meeting,  speakers,  discussions,  con¬ 
ferences,  planned  programs,  and  committee  reports,  all 
of  which  are  important  and  essential,  are  beginning  to 
be  more  and  more  the  main  attraction  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  “the  Presence  in  the 
midst.” 

As  the  clerk  of  any  meeting  knows,  time  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element;  a  schedule  must  be  kept,  and  reports 
must  be  heard  in  an  orderly  way.  But  do  we  really 
wait  long  enough  to  feel  His  Presence  leading  us?  Do 
we  listen  to  that  still,  small  voice  to  guide  us?  And  after 
we  have  listened,  do  we  act  and  obey  unitedly,  with  the 
assurance  that  God  has  truly  spoken  to  us?  Or  do  we 
act  as  ordinary  men  act  when  ordinary  decisions  have 
been  made  by  good  men  just  trying  to  do  their  best? 

Oliver  Sanson  (1636-1710),  a  Friend  in  the  ministry 
from  Abington,  England,  records  in  his  Journal  one  of 
the  clearest  pictures  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  took  place  in  Ireland  in  1676.  It  is  a 
classic  example  of  Friends’  reliance  on  the  Spirit  instead 
of  on  their  own  nature  and  reason.  They,  too,  had  busi¬ 
ness  to  transact,  just  as  we  do.  It  was  as  essential  to  them 
as  ours  is  to  us,  but  it  did  not  come  first;  nor  did  they 
try  to  cover  themselves  with  a  pretended  spirituality, 
but  waited  until  covered  with  divine  authority. 

On  the  second-day  we  went  to  the  half-year’s  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  at  Dublin,  which  began  on  the  fourth- 
day  of  the  week,  being  the  8th  of  the  ninth  month, 
at  the  ninth  hour  in  the  morning;  and  the  meeting 
for  worship  continued  until  after  the  first  hour.  About 
an  hour  after.  Friends  met  again  in  order  to  consider 
the  affairs  of  the  church  [business  meeting];  but  the 
power  of  the  Lord  brake  forth  so  mightedly  amongst 
Friends  in  many  testimonies,  prayers  and  praising  the 
Lord,  that  there  was  no  time  to  enter  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  day,  and  so  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Next  morning  the  meeting  began  again  about  the 
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ninth  hour,  and  continued  until  near  the  third  hour, 
and  a  precious  heavenly  time  it  was;  then  adjourning 
for  an  hour.  Friends  came  together  again  to  go  upon 
the  business  of  the  meeting;  but  then  again  the  Lord’s 
power  mightily  appeared,  whereby  many  mouths  were 
opened  to  declare  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
offer  up  prayers  and  praises  to  him;  which  took  up 
the  time  of  that  day  also,  so  very  little  could  be  done 
as  touching  business. 

But  early  next  morning  Friends  went  about  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  and  continued  at  it  the 
greatest  part  of  that  day  and  the  next  day  also.  And 
in  much  unity  and  harmony  generally  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  all  the  time  .  .  .  and  the  Lord’s 
presence  was  preciously  enjoyed,  and  his  mighty 
power  was  over  all  and  brake  forth  through  many 
vessels,  in  testimonies,  prayers  and  praises;  so  that 
the  business  could  not  be  accomplished  until  the 
seventh-day  in  the  evening. 

Near  the  end  of  his  life  Oliver  Sanson  states,  “I  have 
been  true  to  what  the  Lord  hath  committed  to  my 
charge.”  In  the  twentieth  century  the  Lord  has  com¬ 
mitted  us  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  his  Spirit,  and 
especially  in  our  solemn  assemblies  at  Yearly  Meeting. 
May  we  with  clear  hearts  and  conscience  be  able  to  say, 
as  many  of  our  ancient  worthies  said,  "We  have  been 
true  to  what  the  Lord  hath  committed  to  us.”  We  must 
never  put  our  spiritual  heritage  in  a  secondary  place  but 
continually  wait  on  Him  who  is  the  Breath  of  Life. 

Edmund  Goerke 

About  Our  Authors 

Howard  H.  Brinton,  former  Director  of  Pendle  Hill,  gave 
the  lecture  printed  in  this  issue  at  the  1958  Friends  General 
Conference,  held  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.  Howard  Brinton  is 
well  known  for  his  many  literary  contributions  to  the  history 
and  theology  of  Friends.  A  new  printing  of  his  last  book. 
Friends  for  300  Years,  has  just  been  published.  Part  II  of 
the  lecture  will  appear  in  next  week’s  issue. 

Ellen  S.  Simpson,  a  registered  nurse,  has  been  active  pro¬ 
fessionally  since  she  became  a  mother.  She  has  had  several 
articles  printed  in  magazines  devoted  to  the  interests  of  babies 
and  has  also  contributed  to  R.N.,  a  journal  for  nurses. 

Esther  Holmes  Jones,  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  with  her  husband,  Edward  M. 
Jones,  traveling  in  Asia,  from  which  she  has  written  us  several 
informative  letters.  Her  primary  interest  is  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  subsidiary  agencies,  as  well  as  world 
|>eace.  She  is  on  the  Editorial  Board  of  News  of  the  U.N. 
Edmund  Goerke  is  a  member  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Meeting. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

New  Zealand  Friends  feel  as  concerned  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  re-education  of  prisoners  as  are  Friends  everywhere. 
The  April,  1958,  issue  of  their  Newsletter  indicates  their  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  the  gradual  reintegration  of  a  prisoner  into 
society,  as  the  following  passages  from  a  longer  article  indicate: 

Before  the  completion  of  the  sentence  it  is  desirable 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  for  the  prisoner 
a  gradual  return  to  life  in  society.  This  aim  may  be 
achieved,  depending  on  the  case,  by  a  prerelease  regime 
organized  in  the  same  institution  or  in  another  appropriate 
institution,  or  by  release  on  trial  under  some  kind  of  super¬ 
vision  which  must  not  be  entrusted  to  the  police  but  should 
be  combined  with  effective  social  aid. 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  should  emphasize  not  their 
exclusion  from  the  community  but  their  continuing  part 
in  it.  Community  agencies  should  therefore  be  enlisted 
wherever  possible  to  assist  the  staff  of  the  institution  in  the 
task  of  the  social  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoners.  , 

Special  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  such  relations  between  a  prisoner  and 
his  family  as  are  desirable  in  the  best  interest  of  both. 


“We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  gangs  of  delin¬ 
quents  in  Philadelphia,’’  writes  the  December  Newsletter  of 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Meeting,  “but  it  may  be  news  to  many  of 
us  that  our  member  Philip  H.  How  is  working  to  introduce 
these  boys  to  a  different  way  of  life.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  which  is  situated  in  the 
section  of  Philadelphia  known  as  ‘The  Jungle.’  His  title  is 
Supervisor  of  Group  Work.  It  takes  him  into  communities 
where  he  tries  to  make  friends  with  these  gangs  and  get  them 
to  come  to  the  Guild  for  recreation.  He  has  organized  a  soccer 
team  of  Ukrainians  which  has  been  in  successful  competition 
with  many  other  teams  in  the  city.  Along  with  his  regular 
job  he  is  taking  courses  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Gayle,  his  wife,  teaches  mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  Lansdowne-Aldan  High  School.” 


The  Department  of  Christian  Friendliness  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies  and  the  Women’s  Division 
have  a  common  theme  in  1959-60,  "Christian  Social  Relations.” 
To  implant  this  theme  on  the  local  church  level,  the  method  of 
spontaneous  group  conversation  created  by  Rachel  Davis  Du- 
Bois  and  those  working  with  her  in  the  Workshop  for  Cultural 
Democracy  has  been  endorsed.  From  January  to  June,  1959, 
national  officers  and  state  presidents  in  S9  states  will  take 
training  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  the  use  of  group  conversation 
for  helping  to  create  a  feeling  of  togetherness  among  people  of 
various  cultural  and  racial  backgrounds.  These  officers  will  in 
turn  conduct  training  sessions  for  officers  of  local  churches. 
According  to  one  of  the  national  leaders  of  the  American  Bap>- 
tist  Convention,  “It  will  reach  into  the  fellowship  of  Baptists 
and  help  us  to  share  with  others  our  friendship  and  our  love.” 
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The  Friends  World  Committee  is  sponsoring  under  the 
leadership  of  William  and  Lorraine  Cleveland  of  George 
School,  Pa.,  for  the  summer  of  1959  a  High  School  Pilgrimage 
to  the  historic  Quaker  country  of  Northwest  England.  Four¬ 
teen  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  have  been  selected  from  a 
total  of  thirty-seven  applicants.  The  project  includes  a  read¬ 
ing  project  on  Quakerism  before  sailing,  two  weeks  of  study, 
lectures,  and  touring  in  northwest  England,  with  Friends 
School  in  Lancaster  as  the  base.  The  study  project  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  two-week  work  camp  and  a  brief  sightseeing 
tour  of  London.  The  American  group  will  be  joined  by  the 
same  number  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  Continent. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  held  in  Washington  in  December, 
Charles  J.  Darlington  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Clerk  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting,  was  named  General  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  He  succeeds  Delbert  E.  Replogle  from  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  who  has  served  as  General  Chairman  since  1955. 
Samuel  R.  Levering  of  Ararat,  Virginia,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  of  the  Five  Years  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Friends,  was  reappointed  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

During  the  annual  meeting  the  Committee  revised  the 
Statement  of  Legislative  Policy  for  1959-60  and  agreed  upon 
four  areas  of  concentration  for  the  coming  year:  (1)  promoting 
disarmament,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  ending  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  establishing  international  control  of  space  for 
peaceful  purposes,  planning  for  reconversion  to  a  jieacetime 
economy,  supporting  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  and  Congressional  adoption  of  a  strong  resolution  on 
disarmament;  (2)  defeating  extension  of  the  draft;  (S)  defend¬ 
ing  human  rights  in  the  United  States — by  sup{X)rting  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights, 
especially  those  relating  to  freedom  to  travel,  and  working 
for  more  adequate  legislation  on  American  Indian  affairs;  (4) 
advocating  increased  international  economic  growth  through 
greater  use  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  additional  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance,  bilateral  and  multilateral. 


One  hundred  and  five  radio  stations  in  40  states  are  broad¬ 
casting  a  series  of  13  talks  by  Howard  E.  Kershner,  a  member 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  Some  of  the  subjects  deal  with 
economic  problems.  Howard  Kershner’s  column  “It’s  Up  to 
You,”  appears  in  650  papers,  and  his  short  religious  messages, 
published  in  his  fortnightly  journal  Christian  Economics,  are 
used  in  the  church  calendars,  bulletins,  or  parish  letters  of 
over  1,500  churches. 


A  Friend  has  forwarded  to  us  a  copy  of  The  Salem  Evening 
News,  Mass.,  for  November  13,  1958,  which  contains  in  “Bull¬ 
dozer  Driver  Here  Finds  Old  Eastern  Railroad  Tickets”  the 
following: 

The  line  had  a  unique  approach  to  the  segregation 
problem,  which  was  cropping  up  in  the  1840’s. 

A  burly  champion  of  equality,  Frederick  Douglass,  who 
was  touring  this  area  for  his  cause,  and  a  friend,  James 


N.  Buffiun  of  Lynn,  boarded  a  train  at  Lynn’s  Central 
Square  station  on  September  29,  1841.  They  were  bound 
for  Newbiurypoit. 

While  masters  and  their  slaves  were  allowed  to  ride 
6rst  class  cars,  free  Negroes  were  relegated  to  second  class 
cars. 

The  conductor  on  this  particular  train  met  a  deaf  ear 
when  he  ordered  Douglass  into  a  second  class  car.  He  then 
called  two  brakemen  to  help  oust  Douglass. 

Before  the  trio  succeeded,  Douglass  had  up-ended  two 
car  seats.  And  thereafter,  throughout  Douglass’  stay  in 
Lynn,  all  Eastern  trains  whooshed  right  through  Central 
Square  without  stopping  for  passengers  of  any  color. 

When  Buffum  and  the  Eastern’s  superintendent, 
Stephen  A.  Chase  of  Salem,  long  Quaker  friends,  met  later, 
Buffum  reportedly  charged,  “Stephen,  I  don’t  think  thee 
does  right  to  utilize  a  Jim  Crow  car  on  thy  train,” 

“Well,  James,  I’ll  tell  thee,”  rejoined  Chase,  “when 
thee  abolishes  the  colored  pews  in  the  meeting  house,  then 
I’ll  abolish  the  Jim  Crow  car.” 

However,  the  state  legislature  soon  investigated  this 
and  other  similar  incidents,  and  second  class  cars  were 
quickly  abandoned. 


The  Church  Peace  Mission,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
John  Oliver  Nelson  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  announces  the 
calling  of  its  Third  National  Conference,  April  20-23,  1959, 
to  be  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Evanston,  Illinois. 
The  Conference  has  as  its  theme  “The  Word  of  God  in  the 
Nuclear  Age”  and  will  focus  not  only  upon  the  basic  theologi¬ 
cal  problems  of  the  Christian  faith  and  war,  but  also  upon 
the  requirements  of  effective  Christian  peace  strategy  and 
action  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Speakers  for  the  conference  include  Edwin  Dahlberg,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  Bishop  Barbieri  of  Uruguay,  a  President  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  names  of  delegates  from  various  Friends  groups  at¬ 
tending  the  Conference  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Hartford  Monthly  Meeting,  Conn.,  has  been  sending  books 
and  magazines  to  Jaroslav  Schejbal,  Professor  of  Modern 
American  Literature  at  Charles  University,  Prague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Since  the  Communists  won  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  all  modern  American  literature  has  been  removed  from 
the  university  library.  He  continues  to  teach  regular  courses 
to  a  few  students,  but  the  problem  is  one  of  materials.  Pat¬ 
ricia  Ritter  has  been  consultant  about  which  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  should  be  sent. 


Lincoln  School,  Providence,  is  celebrating  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary  with  several  important  events.  The  midwinter  date 
is  Wednesday,  January  28,  when  Dr.  Millicent  Carey  McIntosh, 
President  of  Barnard  College,  will  speak  on  “The  Future  of 
the  Independent  School.”  In  honor  of  Dr.  McIntosh,  the 
Trustees  will  entertain  at  dinner  before  the  talk. 
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Ross  Snyder,  who  comes  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  on 
January  30  to  give  the  first  Rufus  Jones  Lecture  in  the  Race 
Street  Meeting  House,  proves  to  be  closely  identified  with 
Friends.  He  has  a  son,  Ross,  Jr.,  who  after  graduating  at 
Swarthmore  has  now  gone  on  to  Yale,  having  married  a 
Quaker,  the  daughter  of  Professor  Howard  Hintz  of  Brooklyn 
College.  The  lecturer’s  work  as  President  of  the  Illinois  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Family  Relations  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Society  for 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion  has  introduced  him  to  many 
Friends  Meetings  in  the  Midwest.  After  the  lecture  he  will 
be  at  Pendle  Hill  with  18  members  of  the  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Executive  Committee  for  two  days  of  “discussion  in 
depth"  of  the  lecture  theme  “The  Authentic  Life,  Its  Theory 
and  Practice.” 

Helen  Fisher,  a  member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa.,  re¬ 
signed  from  service  in  the  United  Press  last  July  after  twelve 
and  a  half  years  in  the  organization.  She  is  staying  in  Geneva 
and  free-lancing  for  American  magazines.  She  plans  to  cohie 
home  in  early  February  for  a  few  weeks. 


Peter  R.  Knaur  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  is  now  Associate  Editor 
of  the  Nassau  Guardian,  located  in  Nassau,  the  Bahamas, 
B.W.I.  He  recently  returned  from  six  years  in  Europe  with 
Radio  Free  Europe  as  news  correspondent  in  Stockholm  and 
as  Chief  of  Western  Austria  News  Bureau.  He  is  a  member  of 
Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa. 


From  a  letter  by  Howard  Taylor,  who  with  his  wife  Mary 
is  at  Shimotsuma,  Japan,  on  behalf  of  the  Japan  Committee 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting: 

For  some  reason — we  can’t  understand  how  or  why — 
when  this  “city"  held  its  three-day  Agricultural  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Fair  we  were  asked  to  provide  a  United  Nations 
exhibit,  or  other  material  connected  with  international 
relations  or  world  peace.  I  spent  a  day  in  Tokyo  and  came 
home  with  some  good  photos  and  some  literature  which 
Paul  Sekiya  had  secured  from  the  U.N.  Agency  there.  The 
photos,  about  15,  are  about  people,  UNESCO,  etc.,  and 
were  put  up  in  a  good  place  near  the  local  photo  contest 
room.  And  I  paid  1,000  Yen  rental  for  a  movie  of  the 
“Walk  for  Peace"  which  Paul  recommended.  I  got  it  from 
the  office  of  the  Japan  Council  Against  the  A  and  H 
Bombs  and  for  Disarmament,  and  it  was  shown  in  the 
public  hall  adjacent  to  the  primary  school  and  town  hall 
where  the  fair  was  held.  The  picture  is  a  40-minute  black 
and  white  sound  movie  explaining  the  1,000  kilometer 
“walk,"  starting  at  Hiroshima  and  finishing  at  Tokyo,  with 
the  horrors  of  Hiroshima  emphasized,  and  showing  the 
refusal  of  the  dockmen  to  unload  the  nuclear  missiles  from 
Europe.  It  ends  with  many  shots  of  the  enthusiastic  crowds 
at  the  Tokyo  Conference  against  the  Bombs,  which  began 
when  the  “walkers”  arrived  in  Tokyo.  .  .  .  The  picture 
was  shown  at  the  first  high  school  here,  a  few  days  later 
by  the  Reading  Club,  and  here  at  our  home  one  evening 
when  about  40  Quakers  and  neighbors  came  in.  Then  I 
took  it  to  Moka  at  Mr.  Kobayashi’s  request  where  the  800 


or  more  students  and  teachers  saw  it.  Last  Saturday  it 
was  shown  here  at  the  high  school  when  400  or  500  local 
people  oiganized  a  Council  Against  the  Bombs.  .  .  .  The 
impression  that  lasts  with  May  and  me  is  that  of  the  great 
enthusiasm  and  eagerness  shown  by  the  crowds.  We  hope 
they  are  properly  directed  or  motivated.  Certainly  along 
the  country  roads  and  streets,  as  I  was  with  the  “walk,” 
there  was  very  great  rejoicing  and  clapping  of  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  folks  along  the  way  as  they  read  the 
banners. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

I’m  grateful  to  R.  W.  Tucker  for  his  2uticle  “The  Secu¬ 
larization  of  Love”  and  to  you  for  publishing  it. 

Long  Beach,  Cal.  Frances  Woodson 

Friends  Journal  appears  to  uke  it  for  granted  that  9II 
Friends  recognize  the  so-called  holy  days,  such  as  the  day 
called  Christmas.  There  are,  however,  quite  a  few  Friends  who 
feel  acknowledgment  of  this  practice  is  inconsistent  with  the 
original  spiritual  message  of  early  Friends.  Rather  than  being 
a  step  forward,  it  is  a  step  backward  into  the  beggarly  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  and  the  types,  shadows,  forms,  and  cere¬ 
monies  out  of  which  we  are  being  called. 

Highlands,  N.  J.  Edmund  Goerke 

MARRIAGE 

GARZA-COGGESHALL  — On  December  20,  1958,  at  the 
Gwynedd,  Pa.,  Friends  Meeting,  under  the  care  of  the  Norristown 
Monthly  Meeting,  Deborah  Caroline  Cocceshall,  daughter  of 
Edwin  H.  and  Agnes  Woodman  Coggeshall,  to  Jaime  Garza  G., 
son  of  Bernardo  and  Hortensia  Garza  Leal  of  Ciudad  Victoria, 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  Jaime  and  Carol  are  living  in  Powelton 
Village,  Philadelphia. 

DEA'IHS 

EVES — On  December  16,  1958,  at  Berwick,  Pa.,  Hospital,  Perry 
L.  Eves  of  Millville,  Pa.,  a  lifelong  member  of  Millville  Meeting. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anna  Dari  Eves;  a  son.  Dr.  Otis  M. 
Eves,  and  four  grandchildren.  The  burial  took  place  at  the  Mill¬ 
ville  Cemetery. 

HENRIE— U)n  December  2,  1958,  Ruth  S.  Henrie  of  Millville, 
Pa.,  wife  of  Arthur  C.  Henrie.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
four  children,  Mrs.  Zehnder  Lowe,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Evans,  Morrisville,  N.  J.;  Arthur  C.  Henrie,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  Mich., 
and  Clem  P.  Henrie,  Elksheart,  Ind.  A  brother  and  two  sisters, 
and  nine  grandchildren  also  survive  her.  She  was  a  member  of 
Millville  Meeting  and  was  buried  in  the  Millville  Cemetery. 

MERLIN — On  December  8,  1958,  SmNEY  D.  Merlin,  husband 
of  Evelyn  Merlin,  in  a  train  accident,  at  the  age  of  42.  He  at¬ 
tended  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  Meeting,  of  which  his  wife  and  children 
are  members,  and  was  active  in  the  new  Rye  groups  that  have 
applied  for  the  status  of  a  Preparative  Meeting.  Surviving,  besides 
his  wife,  are  three  daughten,  Joan  Claire,  Nancy  Deborah,  and 
Katharine  Grace,  and  his  mother,  Alta  Merlin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
A  memorial  meeting  was  held  at  Purchase  on  December  13,  1958. 

MICHENER — On  December  16,  1958,  in  her  95th  year,  Sina 
Stratton  Michener,  MJ).  She  was  an  Elder  of  Springfield.  Pa., 
Meeting  and  had  been  a  practicing  physician  in  Philadelphia  for 
57  years,  having  retired  when  she  was  88  years  of  age. 
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RUCKLE — On  November  1,  1958,  at  the  Char-Mund  Nursing 
Home,  Millville,  Pa.,  John  H.  Ruckle,  in  his  91st  year.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  son.  Jack  M.  Ruckle,  Millville,  and  two  grandchildren. 
John  Ruckle,  a  member  of  Millville  Meeting,  spent  his  entire  life 
in  Millville  and  the  vicinity.  He  was  buried  at  the  Millville 
Cemetery. 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JANUARY 

11 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Carl  F.  Wise.  “Jesus  and  a  Con¬ 
demned  Thief.” 

11 — Conference  Class  at  Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  10 
a.m.:  K.  Ashbridge  Cheyney,  “James  and  Lucretia  Mott."  Friends 
Association,  1  p.m. 

16— Women’s  Problems  Group  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  10:45  a.m.:  Thelma  Babbitt  of  the  AFSC  Community 


Relations  Program.  "Philadelphia  Suburbs — A  Challenge  to  Con¬ 
science.”  Bring  sandwiches  for  lunch;  coffee  and  tea  provided. 

17 —  ^Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  10:00 
and  1:30.  Worship  and  Ministry  at  9  a.m.  Afternoon  discussion 
groups  will  consider  topics  for  the  good  of  our  Society,  reporting 
later  to  the  Meeting.  Lunch  will  be  served. 

18 —  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Lydia  C.  Cadbury,  “Jesus  and  the 
Pharisees.” 

21 — Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  film  “Martin  Luther.”  Covered 
dish  supper  at  6:30  p.m.:  film  at  8  p.m. 

25 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Lydia  C.  Cadbury,  “The  First  Christian 
Martyr.” 

31 — Chester,  Pa.,  Quarterly  Meeting,  10  a.m.,  at  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

31 — Philadelphia  Friends  Social  Union,  Luncheon,  at  the  Rose 
Garden,  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  12:30  p.m.  Harold  E. 
Stassen  will  speak  on  “A  New  American  Foreign  Policy,”  For  reser¬ 
vations,  write  Herbert  D.  Way,  Treasurer,  164  South  Main  Street, 
Woodstown,  N.  J. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PXOBHZX— Meeting  tor  worsnlp,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Olendale  Avenue.  Jamea 
Deweea,  Clerk.  1928  West  Mitchell. 

ruCSOB  —  Friends  Meetlnr,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  740  Fast 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-8202. 


£XTTX;a  mOGB — Meeting.  First-day,  9:80 
a.m..  Clerk.  R.  L.  Wlxom,  MO  6-9248. 


CALIFORNIA 

BBBKBUT — Friends  meeting.  First-days 
at  11  iLm.,  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings,  the 
last  First-day  of  each  month,  after  the 
meeting  for  worship.  Clerk,  Clarence 
Cunningham. 

OBABBXOITT— Friends  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  439  W.  6th  Street. 

j,A.  JOB&A — Meeting.  11  a.m.,  7880  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  caJl  QL  4-7409. 

£OB  ABOB^BS— Unprogrammed  worship, 
11  a.m.,  Sunday.  1032  W.  86  SC;  RE  2-0400. 

PAXO  AXTO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  957  Colorado  Ave.;  DA  0-1860. 

PABADBBA— 026  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

BAB  PBABOISOO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BBBVBB— Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:40 
Am.,  2026  S.  WllllamA  Clerk,  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

BBW  BAVBB — Meeting,  11  Am.,  Conn. 
Hall.  Yale  Old  Campus;  phone  MA  4-8418. 

BBWTOWB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  Am.,  Hawley  School. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABBTBOTOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  9  Am. 
and  11  Am..  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

OAmsVXXXB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JAOXSOBVXXXB  — Meeting  for  worship. 
10  Am.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4840. 

BTAlfl — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  SC,  11  Am.;  First-day  school. 
10  Am.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  Tu  8-6629. 

OXXABSO-WTBTBB  PAB3E— MeeUng,  11 

Am.,  316  E.  Marks  SC.  Orlando;  MI  7-3020. 

PAXX  BBAOB  —  Friends  MeeUng,  10:80 
a.m.,  823  North  A  SC,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  PBTBBBBITBCI — Flrst-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  Am.,  180  lOth  Avenue  S.  E. 


HAWAII 

BOBOXUXU  —  Meeting,  Sundays,  2420 
Oahu  Avenue,  10:10  a.m.;  tel.  994-447. 


ILLINOIS 

OBZOAOO— The  07th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  Am.  at 
Quaker  House,  0610  Woodlawn  AvenuA 
Monthly  meeting,  7  p.m.,  every  first  Fri¬ 
day.  Telephone  BUtterfield  8-8066. 

DOWBBBB  GBOVB  (suburban  Chicago) — 
Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school.  10:80  Am., 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue; 
telephone  Woodland  8-2040. 


INDIANA 

BTABSVXIiXB — Meeting,  Sundays,  YMCA, 
11  Am.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Qoldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-6171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends.  OR  6-7776). 

rOBT  WATBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
Flrst-day,  9:80  Am.,  Y.w.CA^,  825  w. 
Wayne.  Call  Beatrice  Wehmeyer,  E-1872. 


IOWA 

SBB  XOIBBB— South  entrancA  2920  80th 


Street;  worship,  10  a.m.,  classes,  11  Am. 


LOUISIANA 

BBW  OBIiB ABB — Friends  meeUng  each 
Sunday.  For  InformaUon  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2170. 


MARYLAND 


AOBXPBX — Near  Washington, 
of  Md.  Clerk,  R.  L,  BroadbenC 


D.  C„  A  U. 
JU  1^0447. 


BABDY  BPBIBO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  Am.:  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4548. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAJIBBISOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  9:80 
Am.  and  11  Am.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCBBTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  Am.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MICHIGAN 

DBTBOXT — Meeting,  Sundays.  11  Am.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  woodward  and 
WinonA  TExas  4-9138  evenings. 


MINNESOTA 

BHirBBAPOXaS  —  Church  StreeC  unpro- 

f rammed  worship,  10:15  Am.,  University 
.M.C.A..  FB  5-0272. 

XIBBBAPOZiXS— Meeting,  11  Am.,  Flrst- 
day  school,  10  Am.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

KABBAB  OZTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  nn- 
programmed,  10:30  Am.  and  7:80  p.m., 
each  Sunday,  806  West  89th  StreeC  For 
InformaUon  call  HI  4-0888  or  CL  2-6958. 

BT.  XOBIS — MeeUng.  2589  Rockford  Ava. 
Rock  Hill,  10:80  Am.;  phone  TA  2-0579. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

ATZ^AHTZO  CZTT — Meeting:  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  ^oup,  10:30  a.m.,  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOVBB — First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:16  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

IKAVA8Q1TAV — First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meetina,  11:16  a.m.,  route  86  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Lionrstreet,  Clerk. 

XOVTCBAZB — 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  MEXICO 

■AHTA  rs — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
Galeria  Mexico,  661  Canyon  Road,  SanU 
Fe.  Sylvia  Loomis,  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

BUFF AZ>0— Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0262. 

BOBO  ZBIiAirs — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  0:46  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

NBW  TOSX — Meetings  for  worship.  First- 
days,  11  a.m.  (Riverside,  8:80  p.m.)  Tele¬ 
phone  ORamercy  8-8018  about  First-day 
schools,  monthly  meetings,  suppers,  etc. 
Manhattan:  at  221  East  16th  Street;  and 
at  Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor,  River¬ 
side  Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 
Brooklyai  at  110  Schermerhom  Street; 
and  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and 
Washington  Avenues, 
rinshlngt  at  187-10  Northern  Boulevard. 

8TSAOVBB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  East  Genesee  Street. 


OHIO 

CIBCZBBATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:80  a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Tele¬ 
phone  Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  TR  1-4984. 

CZiBVBLAVS — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a  m.,  10910  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TO  4-2095. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HAZUtZSBITBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

ZiAB'OASTBX— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1 H  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
80.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

PKZZkADBLPHZA  —  Meetings,  10:30  a.m.. 
unless  specified;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
Information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St.  west  of  16th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  &  Cambria,  11:16  a.m. 
Fourth  &  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  &  Orthodox  Sts.,  11  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St.,  46  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  36th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PITTfiBUBOK  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:46  a.m.,  1868  Shady  Avenue. 

FBOVZSBBCB  —  At  Providence  Road, 
Media,  15  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.,  meeting  for 
worship,  11  a.m. 

BBASXHO  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

8TATB  COLZiBOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:46  a.m. 

WABBZBCWOH— Monthly  Meeting  at  old 
Warrington  Meeting  House  near  Wells- 
vllle,  York  County,  Pa.  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m.,  every  First-day. 


TENNESSEE 

KBIIPKZS— Meeting,  Sunday,  9:80  a.m. 
Clerk,  Esther  Mc(7andless,  JA  0-6700. 

BA8KTZBBB — Meeting  for  worshhi,  10:80 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  Call  CY 
8-8747. 


TEXAS 

ATJ8nV — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m..  407 
W.  27th  St.  Clerk,  John  Barrow,  GR  2-6622. 


SALXiA8 — Sunday,  10:30  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.;  EM  8-0295. 

B:0VST0B  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk.  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


UTAH 

8AIiT  BABB  CXTT— Meeting  for  worship. 
Sundays,  11  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


AVAILABLE 


MEXICO  CITY  FRIENDS  CENTER. 
Pleasant,  reasonable  accommodations.  Re¬ 
servations,  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio 
Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D.F.  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sundays  at  11  a.m. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  with  writing 
ability,  newspaper  and  teaching  back¬ 
ground.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  area.  Write  Box 
B-80,  Friends  Journal. 


CHEERFUL  ROOM,  Germantown  sedtlon 
of  Philadelphia.  Home  cooking,  convenient 
to  transportation.  Write  Box  W78,  Friends 
Journal. 


THE  FRIENDS  BOARDING  HOME  at 
Waynesvllle,  Ohio.  A  friendly,  homelike 
home,  has  several  rooms  available,  all 
private.  Rate  very  moderate.  Write  to  or 
call  the  hostess,  Ruth  A.  Chandler, 
Waynesvllle,  Ohio.  Box  347,  phone  Waynes- 
ville  2731. 


WANTED 


APPLICANTS  BEING  ACCEPTED  for 
Senior  Counselor  position.  Applicants 
should  be  over  19  years  of  age  and  have 
had  camping  and  canoeing  experience. 
George  P.  Darrow,  Director,  Oakwood 
School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


RESPONSIBLE,  QUIET  (X)UPLE  need 
apartment  or  small  house.  Will  care  for 
your  home  during  your  extended  absence. 
Write  Box  R-79  Friends  Journal. 


FYFE  k  BOYD 
mmi  HONE 

*  James  E.  Fyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Cremation  Serrioe  Available 

7047  Germantown  Ave. 

CHeatnnt  Hill  7-8700 

Member  Germantown  Meeting  aamn^maiM 


THERE’S 
NO  PLACE 
LIKE  HOME! 

A  Meeting  without  a  Meeting  House  is  like  a  family  without  a  home. 
The  Meeting  House  Fund  of  Friends  General  Conference  helps  young 
Meetings  to  finance  a  home.  And  it  enables  established  Meetings  to  build 
to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  membership. 

Your  gift  to  the  Meeting  House  Fund  is  a  fine  investment  in  the 
religious  growth  of  our  Society. 

Send  checks  to  FRIENDS  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  designated  for  the 
Meeting  House  Fund. 
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Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3*0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  per  tonal  mpervieion  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  ISth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Naxt  door  to  tho  Mooting  Houto 
A  Frionda  Hootel  in  Now  York  for  Friondo 
and  frionda  of  Frionda.  Comfortabio  rooma 
and  wholoaomo  moala  for  pormanont  gnoata. 
Aceommodationa  for  tranaionta  iimitod.  Ad* 
Taneo  roaervationa  roqneatcd. 

Tolophotio  ORcnaorcy  8-9193 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
ENJOY  REALLY  GOOD  FOOD 
AT  LUNCHEON  OR  DINNER 
Rooma  aTailablo.  Gnoata  may  park  on  gronnd 
withont  chargo;  nao  driroway  on  4th  Stroot 
bolow  Arch. 

Tolophono  MA  7-2025 


nATTRAMOOBS  KOKB,  BZCBlKOHl>, 
INDIANA,  opening  for  two  retirod  Frionda. 
Informal  family  atmoaphore.  oxcollont  food, 
amall  group.  Conroniontly  located,  ricinity 
of  Earlham  College.  Good  cnltnral,  aocial 
opportnnitiea.  Board,  S12  per  week;  room, 
$5  to  SIO  per  week.  Write  Mra.  Stella  B. 
Cranor.  The  Lauramoore,  504  Northweat  5th 
Street.  Richmond.  Indiana,  for  information. 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  9:15  a.m.,  of  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 


A  csmprebnshre,  ■p-to-date  csveraft  •!  Ikt 
MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  manufacturing  companies  anbjeet  to 
the  capital  stock  or  franchise  tax  is 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  at 

STATE  TAUTIOM  OF  COlPOIATIONS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

bj  James  J.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  of  Librand,  Ron 
Bros.  I  Montgomerf 

This  publication  outlinea  in  detail  the 
salient  features  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
excise  taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax,  franchise 
tauc,  keynoting  every  important  change 
made  therein,  including  pertinent  court 
decisions  up  to  January  1,  1958. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

TKB  LBOAD  ZNTBZ.DIONNCBB 
10  Eoutli  STtli  Street 
BTergreea  e-lBS5 

Cloth  bound  Price  tt.a9  (pine  9e  tax) 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  VS  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


FOOD  SEBVTCa  POSITION  avalUble. 
Aasistant  to  dietitian  with  particular 
emphasla  on  coat  records  and  anpervl- 
alon  of  etndont  work  program  In  the 
department.  Besident  position,  must  he 
flUed  early  in  January.  Write  or  phone 
Bohert  K.  Tomlinson,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Weattown  School,  Weattown,  Pa., 
Export  0-0123. 


•  FOR  SALE  • 

COMMEMORATIVE  PLATES 

STATE  STREET  FRIENDS  MEETING 
KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA. 

$2.50  inclndea  mailing  chargee  and  aalea 
tax.  Building  soon  to  be  rased.  Contact: 

MRS.  L.  E.  RASMUSSEN 
700  Mason  Ave.,  Kennett  Sqaare,  Pn. 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREH,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArfcet  7*3576 

—  A  New  Printing  — 

FAITH  and  PRACTICE  OF  THE  QUAKERS 

by  Rnfns  M.  Jones,  paperback  . $2.00 

Mail  and  telephone  orders  (Hied  promptly. 

Branch,  1515  Chsiry  Siroot,  Philodslphin  2,  Pn. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEIEMBA,  215  Feltoo  knm.  Colllogdole,  Pa. 

Mors  than  5  ysers  of  rsfsrsnces  In  Iwurlhmsis, 
Pe.,  end  vkinitir  .  .  .  Rrst-<loss  work  nt  rsessn 
able  rote.  ...  ever  M  years'  sxpsrisacs. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exebaage 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
Rtprtitntttiut 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Chestaet  Streets,  Philadalphin  7,  Pa. 


Tirsd  of  tho  some  old  routine?  Need  a  new 
approach,  a  new  vision  or  revision  of  your 
goals,  activities  or  work?  Telephone  or  writ# 
today  for  froo  foldor  J.  S.i  KIngswood  3-2022 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 

546  Rutgers  Avenue,  Swnrthmora,  Pn. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS! 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

af  tha 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdircn  8*8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Globe  9-2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  MO*hawk  4*7118  after  8  p.m. 


Start  1959  by  Subscribing  to 

FRIENDS 
JOURNAL 

Six  months  ....  $2.75 
One  year . $5.00 

1515  Cherry  Street  •  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


GEORGE  A.  WALTON 

311  SECOND  STREET  PIKE 

SOUTIiAUPTON.  PA. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

M»mb*rt  of  New  York  Stock  Excbomgo 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILOINO 
Broad  and  Arch  Stroot* 
Phllodolphia  7,  Po. 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  RepresessUtive 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Bulders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


ON  GRAND  LAKE 
IN  EASTERN  MAINE 


.RROW 
CAMP 

WILDERNESS 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 

ARE  EMPHASIZED 
Small  informal  rroup  with  in¬ 
dividual  attention  slven.  Quaker 
leadership.  C.I.T.  program.  Junior 
Maine  guide  program. 

George  P.  Dairow,  Director 

OAIWOOD  SCHOOL  •  rOUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BOYS 
AGES;  12-1B 

LIVING 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THB  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STRECT 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYIVANU 
BsUbliabed  1B8B 
Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Tw^fth  Grade 

While  college  preparation  Is  a  pri¬ 
mary  aim,  personal  guidance  helps  each 
student  to  develop  as  an  Individual. 
Spiritual  values  and  Quaker  principles 
are  emphasised.  Central  location  pro¬ 
vides  many  educational  resources  and 
easy  access  from  the  suburbs.  Friends 
Interested  in  a  sound  academic  program 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blsuvelt,  Headmaeter 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Legal  investments  for  trust  funds. 

LAESDOWEE  FEDERAL  SAVIE6S  AED  LOAE  ASSOGATIOE 

S2  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Uteratura  on  request 
Fai»  A.  WiiNKa,  President 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  and  Frank  E.  Elster  News 
Agencies,  N.  W.  Corner  13th  and  Market  Streets  and  1226 
Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  20  miles  of  New  York  provides  a 
well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  it  available  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


A  CoedsscstUmal  Country  Day  School 

four-year  Mndergarten  through  12th  Orade 
Colege  Preparatory  Curriculum 

FMnded  in  1841  by  the  BoeiMy  of  Frlmds, 
Mir  mIwoI  ceatinaM  to  emphasis. 
Intogrity,  frtodom,  simplicity  in  sducattoa 
through  eoneoni  for  th.  iadividual  rtudmt. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


The  Sidwell  Friends  School 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

This  co-educational  day  school  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  stresses  good  will,  integrity  of 
character,  and  sound  scholarship  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  colleges  best  suited  to  individ¬ 
ual  needs.  A  non-profit  corporation  since 
1936  with  a  majority  of  trustees  Friends. 
Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 
3825  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 


THE  WILLIAM  PEHH 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Foundudt  1689 

ChartorMl  by  William  Ponni  1701 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
Children  of  Frimids  aru  given  prefwunce. 
Financial  aid  is  available  for  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  whose  families  need  it.  Friends 
aru  particularly  uncouraged  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummoro,  Headmastor 

SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 


GEORGE 

SCHOOL 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1959-60  are  now  being  processed.  Candidates  for 
admission  will  be  selected  in  February,  and  enrollment  will  be 
completed  early  in  March. 

Addreu  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeelt,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


THg  UgOAL  IISTgU.iegMCglt« 


